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LOS ANGELES JULY, 1897. 


MEMORY. 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


I watched the almond blossoms blow 
And{whiten the warm earth below: 

‘* Even so,”’ I said, ‘‘they used to fall— 
The slow, white petals of the snow, 

In my first, earliest home of all, 

And I, a child, would watch them fall 
In my New England, long ago.”’ 


I watched the petals of the snow 
Cover New England’s breast ; and ‘‘So,’’ 
I said, ‘‘ I’ve seen my almond trees 
Snow down their blossoms when the breeze 
Blew soft as breezes used to blow 
In that sweet season long ago, 
In the dear Land of Sundown Seas.’’ 


A dweller in a distant star, 
Watching the worlds fade and arise 
Down the long vistas of the skies, 
Shall I still yearn with eyes afar 
And mists of memory in those eyes— 
“In my old earthly paradise 
Where all my lost belovéds are, 
Even so I watched earth’s fireflies.’’ 


Copyright 1897 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN POTTERS. 


(Southwestern Wonderland Series, X VI.) 
BY CHAS F. LUMMIS 


HERE are two places where the fictile art, as among 
aborigines, reached its highest development. First, 
of course, stands Perfi—and man still in the patri- 

archal stage never elsewhere made such perfect pottery 
as the coast tribes of Chimbote and Ancon, whose 
marvelous ‘‘ portrait-vases’’ fear nothing by comparison 
with the sculptures of ancient Greece. 

Perhaps next to the coast Peruvians stand the Pueblos 
of New Mexico—the second best Indian potters in 
America —a good deal behind the Peruvians artistically, 
but second to none mechanically. The broken sherds 
of water-jars made by their prehistoric ancestors, the 
so-called Cliff-dwellers, and for centuries exposed to the 
weather, are still in texture and in coloring fit to make 
a civilized potter scratch his head. 

Naturally man does not goin much for the fictile until 
he has ceased to be a vagabond. The nomad makes 
baskets, because they can be safely and easily carried 
about. It is only when he learns to sit down and pull a 
wall around him that he begins to see any real utility in 
earthenware. Then, indeed, it comes by slow stages 
into his comprehension that a pot which could be set 
upon the fire would beat one whose contents must be 


heated by putting redhot cobble-stones into it. Like the conservative 
he is—and the savage is the father of all conservatives—his feet are 
leaden on the path of wisdom. It is long before he will concede, even 
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OLD ZUNI TINAJAS. 
(Elk and “‘ Readrunner’ decorations.) 
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theoretically, that a fire-proof boiler may be better than a combustible 
one; and from theory to practice is as long and slow a winning. De- 
termined at last to make a crock, he first makes a basket, builds his 
clay over it or in it, and completes the job by burning off the weaving 


AS abated? ok 
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: which was four times as much work as the modelling that is left. By 
such vivacious steps does man — in breech-clout or full dress — press on 
unto knowledge. 
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But the encouraging thing about man, after all, is that he does learu — 
by mass. It may take a few centuries’ toll of him on the road to dis- 
cover that he has other talents than digestion —and 6000 years may be 
inadequate to teach him manners toward even that digestion. This 
leaves room for considerable waste of the individual; but the crowd 
emerges at last—even as the coral reef, built upon millions of submerged 
lives, finally gets its head above water. 

But Istray. The point is that after a few ages as a basket-weaving 
vagabond ; and some generations as a householder still too conservative 
to abandon baskets ; and some more as an apprentice who makes need- 
less baskets to burn, the aboriginal groper who is our common parent 
at last burst into the full light. And it is another of his saving clauses 
that when primal or secondary man does at last learn a thing, he learns 





A RARE ZUNI WATER-JAR. 


it with every tissue of him. Wherein he has at last the better of us— 
who learn with incomparably greater swiftness (because we have help) 
and with incomparably less thoroughness (largely for the same reason). 

Having blundered it all out for himself, painfully, slowly, wastefully, 
the aborigine knows his way at last. The civilized potter must have 
his wheel ; but the Indian needs it not—and in fact never had it. In all 
the New World the potter’s wheel was absolutely unknown before the 
Conquest, and is almost as unknown among the Indians to this day. 
The wonderful range of fictile art among hundreds of tribes between 
Santa Fé and Valparaiso is almost exclusively done without any other 
aid than a good eye gives to a competent hand — just as the Indians of 
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THE FIRST 






































Quito today whittle from the ivory-nut, 
with a rude blade, miniature vases which 
would tax an American jeweler with a 
lathe. 

The Pueblos were the only considerable 


? potters within what is now United States 
/ —as they were the only aborigines who 
had homes. The drifting Indians of the 
plains who ebbed and flowed with the 
buffalo, the nomad Southwestern tribes 
: (Navajos, Utes, Cumanche, Apache and 
2 their branches, who lived a little by 
i hunting, a little by piracy), the unspur- 
| red loafers of the Pacific watershed — 


these all wove baskets. With different 
degrees of zeal, it is true—and some- 
what oddly the lazy Californians wove 
the best in the world ; the baskets whose 
modern specimens cost the collector up 
to $200 apiece. Now and then a restless 
dreamer of them burnt a bit of clay; 


< saneseloncd aah 86,3 


and the Californians dug serviceable pots 
out of soapstone. But pottery in our 
North America was limited to the sed- 


Pe eer 


entary tribes. The Pueblos alone of all 
our Indians had homes; and as a logical 
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4 result they lost the art of basketry and 
i became the best (and practically the 
% only) workers in clay in all the country. 
Pi How long ago they graduated, we shall 
not learn. Mr. Cushing tallies them by 
/ milenniums; but Mr. Cushing, while 
: always a student, is sometimes a poet. 
3 All we know is that a thousand ruins in 
4 the Southwest were old, old in 1540—and 
4 with them the broken sherds which cover 
} almost every square yard of their tumuli. 
3 Five hundred years is certainly a safe 
5 limit for 
: some of 
b them; a 
4 thousand 
5 years 
: may be— 
; but the 
safe fig- 
i ure is suf- 
‘ ficient. 
3 While 


GOING FOR WATER. 
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Great Britain was yet less civilized than Moqui 
is today, the First American farmers and house- 
holders were making smooth gray water-jars, 
decorated with imperishable colors, and the 
quaint, characteristic and rather puzzling ware 
(invented, I believe, by men nowhere else) 
which is indifferently called by laymen the 
“‘coil,”? the ‘‘corrugated,’’ the ‘‘fish-scale’’ 
and the ‘“‘thumb-nail’’ pattern. These curious 
patterns date back to the most ancient cliff- 
dwellings, as well as the oldest pueblos of the 
plain—which were largely contemporary—and 
are still somewhat obscure. There are Wash- 
ington scientists who gravely hold 
that they were made by coiling end- 
less thin tapes of clay until they re- 
sulted in a jar! 

The corrugated pattern is no more 
made; but the other processes of 
pottery go on today, all across New 
Mexico, practically as they did before 
England was born. The Pueblo 
woman gathers her clay, in this 


locality or that, according to the 
nature of the vessel she would make— 
and even a half-way expert can tell as 
readily by the ware as by the decora- 
a coe tion (both entirely unmistakable ) 


(The sacred Summer Bird.) 
from which of the 26 Pueblo villages 


a given pottery comes. The micaceous clays of Tesuque, the ebony of 
Santa Clara, the specific reds and greys of Acoma and Zufii—all are 


PREHISTORIC POTTERIES FROM CANON DE TSE-YI. 
(That to the left is of the ‘‘ corrugated’ pattern.) 
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characteristic ; and by the decoration a connoisseur can tell not only 
the pueblo but very often the exact family that made it. 

To this day, though Studebaker wagons, and oak cabinet sewing 
machines, and Winchesters are ridiculously common among the 
Pueblos, there are probably not a dozen American kettles, nor a dozen 
buckets. This is not because the brown farmer who pays $100 for a 
wagon and $85 for a sewing machine couldn’t and wouldn’t expend a 
dollar on an iron pot. It is simply because he finds (as every graduate 
cook knows) that the right earthenware is better for cooking than any 
metal. 

The cooking vessels (ollas) of the Pueblos are plain and artistically 

trivial— solid red or solid black, according 
to the clay used. But the water-service of a 
people who still follow the example of Re- 
becca lends itself seriously to art. In 
modeling and decoration the ¢ina/as (water- 
jars) in which the Pueblo women bring 
upon their 
heads from 
river, spring or 
acequia the 
household sup- 
ply, are always 


in ctenate block. admirable and 


and-white geo- 

metrics of San 

Felipe, the red- 

and-brown‘‘Sum- 

mer Birds” of 

Acoma, the Zufi 

elk in black and 

red, are the largest generic local 
types; but around and beyond these 
is infinite variety—for no two tinajas 
were ever made precisely alike. Only 
less scope of decoration characterizes 
the fewer and larger ¢ina/ones (storage- 
jars), made for keeping bread and the 
like. These do not attain the size of 
some warehouse potteries in Peru — 
where I have helped excavate speci- 
mens four feet in diameter— but they come near enough. 

To make these serviceable and artistic potteries the Pueblo woman 
kneads her clay thoroughly, shapes it up with no other tool than her 
hand and a little flat stick, guided by her eye; polishes it with a water- 
worn pebble; paints the decorations (of ground mineral dyes) with a 
feather, and not by a pattern but from her head, and sets it to dry. 
Then she builds an out-door fire of dois de vache, sets up her circle of 


often ciassic. 


GEOMETRICAL AND FLORAL SYMBOLS. 
(Laguna, Acoma and Zuiii, from left to right.) 
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vessels about the slow, pungent blaze, and toasts them till they are 
done. 

Her art has undergone no vital change in more centuries than 
there has been an English language. But to one superficial 
innovation she has consented—she makes today certain clay 
toys which interest her children occasionally and the tourist 
all the time. 

The potter has come to be given a 
humble consideration in the proces- 
sion of nations; but it is well not 
to forget him. He is the dean 
of domestic artisans—the eldest 
son of the inventor of Home. 
Before him, humanity was a 


& 





wanderer; he arose with world 
the dawn of the idea that already 
forgets 


it might be better to reside ; ; 

and by giving his contem- f/ did mot be- 

poraries useful furniture ’ _ en with the 
creation. 


A blunderer 
by birth, as 
¢ all inventors 
e are (not to men- 
Z tion the larger and 
e¢ more blundering 
& herd that never de- 
- vise anything) he grub- 
@ bed out the laws of his 


€ trade just about as well as 


which would break if 
they went tramping 
again, he seriously 
helped to clinch 
the mode of life 

upon which all 
civilization 


£ 


rests—and 
which half 
of the civ- 4 


ilized +? 
? ‘ his civilized rival has done. 


He lacked the supernatural 


\ 
4 smoothness our Rookwoodmen 
* ti}, have attained, and the perfect sym- 
. metry of the lathe; but his artistic 
. t 













eye was fully as good, while his practical 
bg sense was possibly better. Even in the 
A empiric side-issues he was not altogether 
behindhand. Some of his prehistoric ware 
shows a very respectable semi-glaze — just as 
/| f aboriginal potters in Mexico and in JesGs Ma- 
4) chaca (Bolivia) still make an irridescent ware 
J whose secret we know not. 

VEZ But his strong hold was utility. He never made any- 
»’ thing to sell. Any traveler in the arid lands knows 
how shabby and unhealthful our devices for water-cool- 
ing are, compared to the evaporative tinaja ; and there are 
many other household points wherein we well might take 
lessons from the first American potters. 
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THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 


BY CHAS F. CARTER 


Ill. 


tion had set its foot here —a country of Indians mild, it is true, 

but among the lowest of all aborigines—and then compare it 
with the California of the beginning of this century, after 30 years of 
peaceful conquest by the Church. The contrast is amazing. That a 
few friars backed by a mere handful of soldiers (six to each Mission) 
should have achieved such results would be beyond belief were it not so 
fully proved. Here were eighteen Missions, beading the coast from San 
Diego to San Francisco (more than 500 miles), with over 12,000 con- 
verted Indians in their charge, Though the peaceful character of the 
savages contributed to this marvelous result, it was due much more to 
the indomitable energy and quenchless zeal of the Franciscans. The 
Missions were peculiarly fortunate in having Serra at their head. No 
hardship could detain nor danger daunt him in the fulfillment of what 
he believed to be his mission on earth ; and while courage and zeal were 
common to the first missionaries, he had in an unusual degree the genius 
of the founder. There is little doubt that if the wavering company at 
San Diego had returned to Mexico (as it was about to do), thus abandon- 
ing the enterprise, Fray Junipero would have remained behind with 
what few followers could be persuaded, and attacked the wilderness 
almost single-handed. Such was the man—and such a man it needed 
to carry out so stupendous a work. 


Cra to yourself the Nueva California of 1769, before civiliza- 


With the new century the Russians (who had so much influenced the 
Spanish colonization of New California) came first in contact with the 
Spanish settlements. The Russian American Company was organized 
in 1799, and established fur-sealing colonies in Alaska. In that in- 
hospitable land they suffered greatly for want of provisions;- and in 
April, 1806, Rezanof (the Russian chamberlain and inspector of the 
settlements) voyaged to San Francisco, aiming to procure supplies for 
his perishing colony and to establish a regular trade. After the bitter 
north, he was charmed with the fertility of California and the cordiality 
of the Californians — who on their side were glad to welcome, in their 
isolation, guests from the outside world. Rezanof and Dofia Concepcion, 
the beautiful daughter of the Spanish comandante, Capt. José Arguello, 
fell in love with one another. The Russian sailed away with a laden 
ship for his starving colony. He was to return as soon as he should 
have made a trip to Russia, but died on the way to St. Petersburg. For 
years Dofia Concepcion waited before she heard of his fate ; then she 
took the veil. When the Dominicans founded the convent of St. 
Catherine at Benicia she entered it and there remained until her death 
in 1857. 


* Condensed from an unpublished historical sketch. See May and June numbers. 
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This first considerable contact between the Russians and Spanish was 
followed by years of aggression and recrimination—though the colonies 
on both sides were too feeble for serious conflicts. The Russians perse- 
vered, and in 1812 founded Ft. Ross, about 40 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. This revived the diplomatic quarrel between the two countries ; 
but the Russian colonists were prudent as well as persevering, and held 
their post till 1820, when Russia yielded the territory claimed by Spain 
in return for the privilege of trade with California. 


Father Lasuen, after filling the presidency of the Missions for 18 years, 
died at San Carlos June 26, 1803. He had wisely and well carried on the 
great work begun by Serra,* and with less friction in his relations to the 
military authorities. His salary as a missionary ($400 a year) ceased 
with his elevation to the presidency of the Missions; through that long 
term he was dependent on the alms of his brother Franciscans. He was 
succeeded by Estéban Tapis. 

Santa Inést (the 19th Mission, and the first in this century) was 
founded Sept. 17, 1804, between Santa Bdrbara and Purisima. It was 
never large—only Santa Cruz and Soledad had fewer neophytes. Presi- 
dent Tapis desired to found a Mission on Santa Catalina island, for the 
aborigines there who refused to join the mainland establishments. His 
plan (outlined in his report of 1804) was approved; but before it could 
be carried into effect an epidemic of measles swept the island, over 200 
Indians died, and the project was abandoned. 

In 1804 (after 8 years’ deliberation) the Californias were officially 
divided into the provinces of Antigua and Nueva California, with the 
boundary already established by the Dominicans and Franciscans. 

In 1816 San Antonio, an asisténcia (branch chapel) of San Luis Rey, 
was founded at Pala, an Indian settlement 20 miles east of San Luis. It 
flourished from the first, and in two years had 1000 converts and a resi- 
dent missionary. 

San Rafael Arcdngel—the first Spanish settlement north of San Fran- 
cisco, and with one exception the last Mission — was founded Dec. 18, 
1817, as anasitsténcia. In 1828 it had enrolled 1140neophytes. A branch 
chapel of the Mission San Gabriel was established about 1822 at San 
Bernardino, 50 miles east; but in 1834 it was sacked and burned by the 
Indians, who massacred several persons. Padre Esténega, who went out 
from San Gabriel to quiet the savages, was held prisoner by them for a 
short time. 

A mortality among the Indians of Mission Dolores led to a transfer of 
many neophytes to the north side of the bay ; and there the twenty-first 
(and last) Mission, San Francisco Solano, was founded July 4, 1823. To 
avoid the confusion of names, the two Missions dedicated to St. Francis 
came to be distinguished as ‘‘ Dolores’’ and ‘‘San Solano ’’—the latter 
name finally reverting to Sonoma, the Indian place-name. A ry 
second Mission was planned to be founded at Santa Rosa, in 1827; but 
the smash was given up. a bes 


— —-- - 

* Bancorft very naturally r: r anks Li Lasuen abeve Serra ; but history will hardly sustain the verdict. Lasuen was 
a very happy choice for his task ; a more politic man, and one who deserves high honor for a wise administration 
But he was of a very different and of a less remarkable type than the great man who carved from the savege 
wilderness something to be administered A ‘‘ commercial-traveler ™ in letters cannot fully grasp a nature like 
Serra’s ; and it is noticeable that Bancroft is invariably unable to translate such characters as the Apostle of Cal 
ifornia and the Herald of New Mexico. Lasuen is one of the notable names in California ; Junipero Serra, one of 
the largest figures in all missionary history.—Ep 

+ St. Agnes. When she was 13 the son of the prefect, Sempronius, entered her chamber: but, as he 
approached her, was struck blind. His sight was restored through her prayers. St. Agnes was beheaded in 304, ip 
the persecution of Diocletian 





CAVES OF SANTA CRUZ ISLAND. 


BY ROB. C OWENS 


BOUT thirty miles off the coast of Santa Barbara, a group of 

OF. barren and unpromising peaks rise from the bosom of the 

ocean, like sentinels before the pretty mainland harbor. Grim 

and desolate as they appear from the distance, they are rich in hospital- 
ity and entertainment for all who visit them. 

These islands are as yet little known; and for that reason, among 
others, are a charming resort. On their hills thousands of sheep are 
raised for the wool. They are cared for by small colonies of Basques 
employed by the owners of the islands, who (aided by the-lack of trans- 
portation) have thus far restricted excessive visitation and have held in 
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check that relentless enemy of nature—civilization. No hotels mar the 
pretty harbors. No company has yet advertised their beauties. But in 
modest retirement from the active world, washed by an almost boatless 
sea, they offer that peaceful enjoyment not found where people throng. 

Santa Cruz, the largest of the group, and the most accessible (eight 
hours’ sail from Santa Barbara), has ideal spots for camping. In its 
harbors are cafions which equal those of the mainland, while the hunt- 
ing and fishing are unsurpassed. Among its many points of interest I 
would name first the sea caves along its coast. 

We must start from our camp betimes, to avoid the rough sea which 
rises later. Before 5 a. m. the air is redolent of boiling coffee, and we 
are dashing about in hasty preparation. By 5:30 we are off—two boat- 
loads of merry young people. The sun is just rising over the bay. The 
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horizon is blended of crimson and gold. The sea is perfectly calm, and 
only the screaming of the birds interrupts the gay chatter of the party. 

Half-past six: and we are nearing the dangerous point. The sea is 
becoming rough, and the young lady in the bow of the boat bravely 
pretends she is not at all uncomfortable. The rocks seem but a few 
boat-lengths away. The oarsmen strain every muscle. The girls are 
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bailing out bg but as throw out one gallon, ten are dashed in 
by the waves. The young nd in the bow is now crying ; the oarsmen 
rowing for dear life. 

All over! the danger is passed, and each declares he was not fright- 
ened, and had been in seas twice as high. The conversation resumes 
at roe former gayety. 

After rowing into many smaller caves we arrive at about 8 o’clock at 
Painted Cave, so named because of the beautiful coloring 
nature has decorated its walls and the series of arches that 


fl 
arch is lofty enough for a merchant vessel to enter. After 
passed, the chambers gradually get smaller, till on looking 
great entrance seems but a mere knothole. It is now time to 
ning darkness is oppressive and not with- 
sea lions increases our fears. But as the 
torches blaze forth, we forget our nervousness, and gaze in wonder at 
the beautifully colored walls and majestic arches. Cautiously we 
enter another chamber. We are prying into a labyrinth, where a few 
false strokes of the oars will send us whence we shal) hardly return. 


yet the knowledge seems to enhance our enjoyment. 
men in each boat have reversed their position and are ready to pull 
back at the signal. The hoarse ‘‘bark’’ of the seals, like peals of 
thunder, echoes through the: long corridor ; and splashing is heard on 
all sides, as the great animals tumble from the walls of the cave into 
the water. Consternation again comes upon us; and as a drove of seals 
rushes frantically past, the signal is given to pull back. With a few 
strong strokes the boats shoot out from the chamber of terror, and we 
wind our way back to the blue sky and the sunshine, stopping occasion- 
ally to watch the many fishes that dart through the clear water; and to 
gather sponges, or bright colored mosses from the niches and crevices. 

A parting gaze at the magnificent dome, and we start homeward, stop- 
ping at every nook and inlet and visiting other caves. Reaching a 
shaded harbor about noon, we beach the boats and walk up a small 
cafion to a large oak, where, by a musical brook, we investigate the con- 
tents of the lunch box. And at last back to camp; where by the fire, 
while the clams are roasting, we relate the day’s experience to a group 
of eager listeners. 

Claremont, Cal. 


AT SAN JUAN. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON OREEN. 


The tawny hills lie sleeping in the sun, 
Their shapely flanks hirsute with grasses. Blue, 
Ah, blue as Eve’s eyes when the world was new, 
Paler than sapphire, tenderer than any one 
Terrestrial pigment, lifts the sky, as spun 
A peerless tissue in aérial looms. 
These for the setting. Here are cloistral glooms, 
Pensive and cool. The agile lizards run, 
Oddly exempt by those four nimble feet 
From that antipathy as old as man. 
Around the ruined apse the swallows flit— 
Small mission mothers they, in service fleet. 
The quaint gray nests follow each moulding’s span 
And in the doorways round the fledgelings sit. 


Redlands, Cal 





“LITTLE BREECHES” 
AND ITS GODFATHER. 


HILE every 
American has, in 
our Ambassador 


to England, that undi- 
vided interest of the 
fractional master in the 
public servant, there is 
upon our present repre- 
sentative at St. James 
an unusual local lien. 
For it was not more Mr. 
McKinley than a gentle- 
man of Los Angeles who 
sent Col. John Hay to 
keep the Lion’s fur 

smooth to us-ward. 
However much their 
graduated author may 
look down upon those 
first achievements, it is 
Bs ate not the Life of Lincoln 
i i See. but the Pike County 
Ballads that have been his making. Asa historian, Mr. Hay is assiduous, 
sincere and—a recorder. As the troubadour of Pike he was and will re- 
main a classic ; and it is better to be a backwoods classic than a metro- 
politan mediocrity. But for ‘‘ Little Breeches’ and its tremendous 
vogue he would hardly have come into the Century with Lincoln; but 
for the Century he never would have gone to Great Britain short of his 
own proper expense; and but for an Iowan now gracefully growing 
gray in Los Angeles, there would have been no “‘ Little Breeches ’’ — for 

Hay’s masterpiece rests upon a true story. 

Ephraim H. Winans is now a well-known Angelefio. About the year 
1863 he was an itinerant preacher in the Middle West; andin New 
Virginia, Ia., witnessed the dramatic incident which was destined to be 
the motif of one of the best dialect ballads in American literature. 

Several years later, Mr. Winans was in Warsaw, IIl., the home of 
Hay’s father. He dined at the Hay house, and afterward the family 
(including John) accompanied‘ him to the Presbyterian church where 
he preached on “ Divine Providence; its possibilities under natural 
laws.’’ His exegesis was, briefly, that Providence may work in answer 
to prayer, or of its own tender mercy, without miracle but wholly in 
accord with rational laws—chiefly through the spirit. And among 
other illustrations he told the story which has since (with some changes 
under poetic license) become the enduring ‘‘ Little Breeches.’’ In a 
visit this spring to Warsaw Mr. Winans secured the letter in which Hay 
-acknowiedges the source of his inspiration. 
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This private letter (of which, even after 26 years, the LAND OF SUN- 
SHINE does not print the private passages) was addressed to Thomas 
Gregg, for many years editor of the Warsaw Signa/. Hay remembers 
gratefully his ‘‘ many acts of kindness and consideration, at a time when 
you were a busy man and I an inquisitive and talkative boy ;” and tells 
his old friend of his new successes. He was then (the letter is dated 
Feb. 16, 1871) doing editorial work on the N. Y. 7ridune under Horace 
Greeley, and writing for the Atlantic Monthly. He also mentions that 
“Osgood & Co. publish a book for me next summer called Caséi/ian 
Days — which consists of sketches of life and character as I saw both in 
Spain.” 

Following in facsimile is the concluding paragraph of the letter: 


The episode which inspired Hay was as follows: 

A dark rainy night in April, 1863 (or thereabouts ; it cannot have 
been more than a year aside from that) a district Ministerial Association 
was in session in New Virginia, Ia. Rev. Hehry B. Heacock (now 
located somewhere in Northern California) had just stepped to the 
stand and was giving out the hymn: 

“ Forever with the Lord! 
Amen! So let it be’’— 
when a man named Proudfoot burst into the church crying: 

“A horse! For God’s sake a horse !’’ 

He had driven his wagon up to the church steps, and handed out his 
wife and parents ; but just as he reached to take his little four-year-old 
boy from the back of the wagon the horses stampeded and were gone in 
the darkness. 

The meeting was broken up, and the congregation (among them Mr. 
Winans) started out to follow the runaways. The night was impene- 
trably black ; the rain and the Iowa mud made anything like tracking 
impossible. The searchers swept concentric circles, in the direction in 
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which the horses were headed; and in that fenceless prairie, through 
mire and gloom, they floundered on. 

At last, possibly a half mile from town, they came upon the run- 
aways. One horse was down in the head of a gully, the other up on 
the bank ; the wagon, half overturned behind them. ‘But the child was 
not there. 

Round about they searched for the presumably trampled lad, but no 
trace was to be found. Their improvised torches were burning out. A 
Mr. Reed remembered an unused cabin half a mile across the fields, 
and led a party thither to find dry material for new'torches. A flock of 
about 50 sheep had taken refuge in the cabin from the storm, and their 
bleating served to guide the searchers. But when they at last found the 
place they could not open the door. 

A man was boosted up, crawled into the gable and brought out the 
torchwood. When he crawled out he said: 

**I thought I heard a voice in there.”’ 

No one believed it; it must have been some note of the bleating 
sheep; but he insisted. At last they forced the reluctant door; and lo, 
in the middle of the flock, sitting on a box, was the lost child! He did 
not in real life say, 

“I want a chaw of terbacker, 
And that’s what’s the matter of me.” 
He simply said—‘‘ Here I am, papa,’’ quite unabashed by his experi- 
ence. 

How had he come there in the night across the uncompassed fields, so 
far from the spilled wagon? God knows. Perhaps he heard the voice 
- of the sheep in the storm, and followed it. And how did he pass the 
door which excited men could barely force? For that, Mr. Winans 
says: ‘‘I suppose the door may have been open when he came ; and that 
the sheep, crowding back from where he sat, closed it; and that the rain 
swelled it so that it was difficult to open. At any rate, I look upon it as 
a Providence by natural means. We came forth with the child from the 
cabin singing the old long-meter doxology; and his mother and his 

grandparents weeping and praying away back in 
town heard us, and knew that all was well. And 
that is the true story that John Hay and his father 
heard in my sermon in Warsaw; the story which 
gave him ‘‘ Little Breeches.’’ He has turned the 
rain tosnow and the Ministerial Association to a 
jug of molasses, and taken some minor license 
with the story ; but it is the story of Proudfoot’s 
little boy in Iowa in 1863.”’ 

For the refreshing of those who may have for- 
gotten, the poem follows: 


JOHN HAY IN 1871. 
(From “ The Bookman “’) 





LITTLE BREECHES. 


I don’t go much on religion, Hel!-to-split over the prairie ; 
I never ain’t had no show ; I was almost froze with skeer ; 
But I ve got a middlin’ tight grip, sir, But we rousted up some torches, 
On the handful o’ things I know. And searched for ’em far and near. 
I don't pan out on the prophets At last we struck hosses and wagon, 
And free-will, and that sort o’ thing — Snowed under a soft white mound, 
But I b lieve in God and the angels, Upsot—dead beat—but of little Gabe 
Ever since one night last spring. No hide sor hair was found 


And here all hope soured on me, 
Of my fellow-critters’ aid, 

No four-year-old in the county I jest flopped down on my marrow-bones. 
Could beat him for pretty and strong, Crotch deep in M7 cod mod ey te 

. > . . 

Feast aud chipper and cnsty, By this, the torches was played out, 
Always ready to swear and fight— aud meend tere) Pace 

An6 PG torat an to claw terbecker Went off for some wood to a sheep-fold 
Jest to keep his milk-teeth white. That he said was somewhar thar. 


I come intotown with some turnips, 
And my little Gabe come along— 


We found it at last and a little shed 
As I passed by Taggart's store ; Where they shut up the lambs at night, 
I went in for a jug of molasses We looked in and seen them huddled thar, 
And left the team at the door. So warm and sleepy and white ; 
They scared at something and started— And thar sot Little Breeches and chirped, 
I heard one little squall, AS peart as ever you see, 
And hell-to-split over the prairie ‘*1 want a chaw of terbacker, 
Went team, Little Breeches, and all. And that’s what's the matter of me.” 


The snow came down likea blanket 


How did he get thar? Angels ! 
He could never have walked in that storm ; 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm 
And I think that saving a little child, 
And fotching him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the Throne. 


AUTHORITIES ON THE SOUTHWEST 


MERICAN scholarship can very well afford to 
run in debt—it does not yet owe nearly 
enough to nearly enough people—for it 

increases its assets only by adding to its liabilities. 
It has every reason, then, to welcome a young man 
who fairly promises to become one of its preferred 
creditors. He has already brought us handsomely in 
debt to him ; and we hope to yo very much deeper. 
George Parker Winship, the first young American 
to seem disposed to take up seriously and on stand- 
ard gauge the great documentary researches of 
Bandelier in early American history, was born in 
Massachusetts in 1871, and has always lived within 
GEO. PARKER WINSHIP. sight of the Gilded Dome. He is of stock that goes 
Mensaré-Callier Eng..Co back, on both sides, to pretty much the beginnings 
of New England, and one in which scholarship is no sudden freak. 





AUTHORITIES ON THE SOUTHWEST. 


The names of his father, A. E. Winship, and of his father’s paper, the 
Fournal of Education, are household words in New England. 

Young Winship served a practical apprenticeship at the case and in 
the press-room of the Somerville Fourna/, and on his father’s paper ; and 
later did regular office and editorial work on the latter, besides reporting 
for the Boston 7reve//er. Graduated from Harvard College in ’93 (and 
taking the degree of A. M. a year later) he was appointed to the History 
department of Harvard, and remained there two years. Mrs. Hemen- 
way planned to send him to Seville for documentary study; but her 
death broke up the project. 

As an undergraduate Mr. Winship had become interested particularly 
in Spanish-American history and that fascinating chapter in it, the 
expedition of Coronado. Discovering how unsatisfactory are Ternaux’s 
French versions of the ‘‘sources,’’ and finding in the Lenox library 
the Spanish manuscript of Castatieda (chronicler of Coronado’s expedi- 
tion) he determined to translate this most important document into 
English. The translation of other sources, and the collateral study of 
the literature of that day, duly followed in preparation for the intro- 
ductory essay of his volume. 

In the spring of ’95 he was engaged by Mr. John Nicholas Brown to 
take charge of his famous library of Americana—the John Carter 
Brown Library, named for his father, who was all his life in close 
rivalry with James Lenox of New York in gathering these documentary 
treasures. This important post has given Mr. Winship very unusual 
facilities for research. 

His acquaintance with ‘‘the Field’’ has been limited but fruitful—some 
touch of Colorado, two short tours in Mexico, a visit to the Moqui vil- 
lages and the snake-dance. He is the sort of a student te whom one 
cordially wishes deeper intimacy with the field, for he is one of those 
whose construction permits them to learn from that great schoolmaster 
—as in fact he has already gathered more horizon by this very small 
getting-out-of-doors than several persons not unknown of print have 
been able to acquire with ten-fold the opportunity. That he knew 
something when he started is one reason; but the larger one is that he 
is of the mental texture which is permeable to outer truth. It isa good 
thing for the ambitious young student to remember that while a life of 
study can match Bandelier’s thus far unparalleled documentary knowl- 
edge, nothing but the like hardships and dangers, the like infinite 
patience of mind and body to acquire intimacy with the brown man 
who is after all the final check and commentator of the chronicles, can 
ever give, to any born genius whatsoever, the samnie scientific horizon 
or the same depths of manhood. So far from being said in derogation 
of Mr. Winship, this is distinctly because he is one of the few to whom 
the preachment seems worth while. He owes it to himself—and to us, 
so far as he is vowed to the crusade of knowledge—to make sure that 
he takes his large postgraduate course in the field, among the human 
natures and the physical landmarks which were rudder to the history 
whose logbook he is so well mastering. 

Mr. Winship’s Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542 (which was to have 
been brought out by Harvard but found better facilities with the Bureau 
of Ethnology, by which institution it has just been published), is one of 
the most important contributions of late years to American history. 
Without attempting here a critical review, it is to be said that this vol- 
ume of over 300 pages makes accessible for the first time to English 
readers the full story of that most remarkable expedition in the history 
of North America. An itinerary of Coronado’s marches, a historical 
introduction explaining their causes, processes and results; the full 
Spanish text of the peevish but indispensable Castafieda, and a critical 
translation thereof; translations of letters from Viceroy Mendoza to 
the King and from Coronado to Mendoza, etc., of the anonymous 
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Relacion del Suceso, of the Relacion Postrera (with Spanish text) of the 
Relacion of Capt. Juan Jaramillo, and the Ae/acion of Hernando de 
Alvarado and the 7¢stimonio of those who went on the expedition — all 
this volume of the foremost documents in the case is rounded out by a 
full index and by the valuable bibliographic list before mentioned in 
these pages. The book is also illustrated with facsimiles from the Casta- 
fieda manuscripts, and of many rare old maps of the Southwest, anda fair 
array of telling modern photo-engravings from the oboriginal life of that 


region. 
g1 O.F L 


THEIR GRASS. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


They say we have no grass! 

To hear them talk 

You'd think that grass could walk, 

And was their bosom triend—no day to pass 
Between them and their grass ! 


No grass! they say, who live 

Where hot bricks give 

The hot stones all their heat and back again— 

A baking hell for men. 

**Oh but,” they haste to say, “‘ we have our parks’’— 
Where fat policemen check the children’s larks, 

And sign to sign repeats as in a glass 

“ Keep off the grass! ”’ 

““We have our city parks and grass, you see—"’ 
Well—so have we! 


But ’tis the country that they sing of most. ‘‘Alas!’’ 
They sing, ‘‘ for our wide acres of soft grass! 

To please us living and to hide us dead!—”’ 

You’d think Walt Whitman's first was all they read! 
You'd think they all went out upon the quiet 
Nebuchadnezzar to outdo in diet! 

You’d think they found no other green thing fair— 
Even its seed an honor in their hair! 

You'd think they had this bliss the whole year ’round— 
Evergreen grass !—and we, plowed ground! 


But come now! How does earth’s pet plumage grow 
Under your snow? 

Is your beloved grass as softly nice 

When packed in ice? 

For six long months you live beneath a blight— 
No grass in sight. 

You bear up bravely. And not only that, 

But leave your grass and travel. And thereat 
We marvel deeply, with slow Western mind, 
Wondering within us what these people find 
Among our common oranges and palms 

To tear them from the well-remembered charms 
Of their dear vegetable. But still they come, 
Frost-bitten invalids, to our bright home, 

And chide our grasslessness, until we say— 

But if you hate it so—why come? why stay? 
Just go away! 

Go to—your grass! 





THE CALIFORNIA SNOW PLANT. 


BY ROYCE P, ECKSTROM. 


HE most unique and one of the 
or most beautiful of California’s 
flora is the Snow Plant, Sarcodes 
Sanguinea. It is amember of the Zricacee 
(Heath family), and is closely allied to 
the Pterispora or Pine-drops. 
There is but one species and it can be 
found during May and June. The Snow 
Plant grows to a height of from seven to 
sixteen inches and, for so large a plant, 
is exceedingly tender and brittle. It has 
a long raceme of pendulous, bell-like 
flowers of a blood-red color, covered with 
a coating of snow-white crystals. The 
leaves, tinted with almost as deep a red 
as the flowers, extend up to and twine 
among them. Indeed the whole plant is 
red, from the pale almost white of the 
roots to the deep rosy tinting of the 
flowers. 
Naturalists have long claimed that it 
is a parasite and grows upon the roots of 
the cedar (Libercedrus decurrens) in a 
certain stage of decay. This may be, but 
the Snow Plant is often found as 
high as a thousand feet above the 
cedars, though more often near 
and among them. The parasite 
mite Gps Efotsey, of the manzanita, the Boschnia- 
F { hia strobilacea, resembles the 
Sarcodes Sanguinea to a marked degree, but is brown instead of red. 
The seeds of the Snow Plant are small and wingless, but of wonderful 
vitality, germinating after a lapse of years. The roots extend down to 
a depth of sixteen inches, though this is rare; usually they correspond to 
the height of the plant. They gather strength while under banks of 
snow, and as soon as it melts they blossom forth. High up on the 
mountain slopes, at an altitude of from four to eight thousand feet, 
sometimes in over an inch of snow, these beautiful specimens of plant 
life can be found. 


Redlands, Cal. 
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CAMILLA. 


BY CHARLES A. KEELER. 


Strike your guitar, fair Camilla, and sing the wild song you are dream- 


ing; 

Let the lithe fingers fly swift o’er its strings, for your dark eyes are 
beaming, 

Beaming with far-away fancies, Camilla, that plead for expression — 

Only thy-vibrant guitar is attuned for the sacred confession. 


Now Camilla’s fair fingers are plucking in rapture the pulsating strings, 
And her far-away eyes are intent on the scene and the story she sings — 
Singing her song of Felipe, her hero intrepid and true; 

Singing his praise, and recounting what deeds for her love he would do. 


See the wild race after cattle, the bronco’s wide nostrils blood red ; 

Hear the hello of the herder, Felipe who dashes ahead ! 

Hist, how the lariat sings as it flies o’er the horns of a steer! . 

See the wild plunge, and the horse standing firm — hear the bellow of 
fear! 


Then on the trail of Apaches, who Jeads the long marches by night ? 
Who but Felipe would dare to press on o’er the mesa to fight? 

Who but Felipe sits firm in his saddle when rifles ring out in the dark ? 
Coolly he levels his weapon, the bullet flies true to its mark. .. Wu 


Such is the song sweet Camilla is singing with gaze far away — 

Such is the song, for she knows not how long her Felipe will stay — 

Knows not that lone in the waste of the sage-brush her master lies, 
slain — 

Ah, sweet Camilla, thy songs for Felipe, the fearless,’are vain ! 


Berkeley, Cal. s 


AT POINT DUMA. 


BY J G ROWLAND 


I stroll along the ocean shore : 
A whispered language comes to me, 
Sighing in rythm evermore, F 
Retween the sea shells and the sea. 


Tales of the wondrous long ago, 
The muttered murmurs seem to be, 
Which pass in cadence to and fro, 
Between the sea-rocks and the sea. 


And thunderous sounds are heard afar, 
Attack — repulse — eternally ; 

The unvarying echoes of the war, 
Between the sea cliffs and the sea. 


The sea gull floating on the wave, 
Beneath, the sea-fish, swift and free 

Destroy to live: consume to save— 
The very story of the sea. 


Soldiers’ Home. Santa Monica, Cal, 





























TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Digecronrs : 
OFFICERS: Frank A. Gibson 
Seerient, Chas. F. Lammis Henry W. O'Melveny 
t, Margaret Collier Graham Rev. J. Adam. 
oa Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, Frank A. Gibson, Cashier ist Nat. Bank Arthur B Benton. 


Corresponding Secretary Mrs M E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham. 
913 Kensington Road, Los Angeles Chas. F. Lummis 
Howonany Lire Meueees : R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 
Lars Meuvens;: Jas. B Lankershim, J Downey Harvey, Edward £. Ayer, John F. Francis, Mrs. John F 
Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Margaret Collier Graham, Mixs Vollier, Andrew McNally. 


ADVISORY BOARD: Jessie Benton Fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, R. Exan, W. ©. Patterson. Adeline 
Geo. H. Bonebrake, Tessa L Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, Chas Cassat Davis, Miss M. F Wills, 
Cc. D. willed, John F. Francis Frank J. Polley Rev. Wm J. Chichester, Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H T Lee, 
Re. % Joseph H Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 
. T. Bertrand, Official Photographer 


The construction committee has laid out the details of repair on the great mon- 
astery at San Fernando ; and the work was expected to be actually under way by the 
time these pages are printed. The first procedure will be to remove with great care 
the tiles of the roof, and store them. Then the roof-structure will be renovated, and 
the tiles replaced. A huge and dangerous gap in the north wall, and several minor 
breaches, will be closed again with adobe masonry—as before. 

To preserve the two chief buildings of the Mission of San Fernando (the monastery 
and the church) will cost $2000. A little over $1000 has already been raised ; and the 
Club appeals to all Americans who care for the historic and the picturesque to aid in 
this work. Anyone can join the Landmarks Club by contributing one dollar tothe 
cause ; anyone can become a life member by paying $25; and all sums between—and 
beyond—are welcome, and will be applied exclusively to the work. 

A gallant example, which might well rouse other Native Daughters (and Sons) of 
the Golden West has just been set by Felicidad Parlor, No. 52, N. D.G. W., of Anaheim, 
Cal. Through its secretary, Frances E. Higgins, the Parlor has forwarded tothe Land- 
marks Club the sum of $50. These are good Californians. 

The one-hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Mission of San Fernando 
falls on the 8th of September, 1897. It is intended to hold a fitting celebration, on that 
day, at this historic spot. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK : 


Previously acknowledged, $2387.56. 

New Contributions: Felicidad Parlor, No. 52, N. D. G. W., Anaheim, Cal., $50. 

Mrs. J. S. Slauson, Los Angeles, $10. 

$1 each: Mr..and Mrs. Horace J. Smith, Germantown, Pa.; Mary Sheldon Barnes, 
Earl Barnes, Stanford University, Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. Murrietta, Los Angeles. 





7 It is undeniably irritating to be shot, or to see one’s friends 

aa nett ,  Tiddled—particularly if one was already mad about something 

: else. But nowadays it is ridiculously easy to avoid this sort of 
lead-poisoning. 

The Lion has seen a little of mobs, in and out of the United States ; 
and has noticed that in such times there is a tendency for someone to 
get hurt. But the Innocent Spectator, who figures so numerously as 
target, is a tiresome myth, who does not exist outside of the newspapers. 
There are no innocent spectators when citizens trample upon the law. 
Perhaps but few of the mob are criminals deliberately ; the most are 
only fools or temporary madmen; but no one is innocent, or a good 
citizen, who is seen in the same general landscape with rioters—unless 
he is standing like a man to face them. The only other place where he 
has a right to be is at home—and there he doesn’t get hurt. 

Under a despotism there may be an excuse for mobs. Under a 
republic, where the people make and unmake the laws, there is no 
excuse. 

As for Urbana, O., it would better betake itself off the map of the 
United States until it is nearer fit for self-government. People who dis- 
cuss whether they shall lynch, or merely indict for murder, sheriff and 
militia who uphold the law, do not belong in a republic. 

“HAVING EYES ‘*In the brief limits of this story [Hilda Strafford) the heroine quarrels 
THEY with her husband because of the bleakness and depressing effects of the 
SEE NOT.” California landscape, the lemon groves are sana slaughtered bya great 

flood, and the weak-lunged hero dies ! 

‘“What have Mr. Lummis and his LAND OF SUNSHINE px to say to that series ot 
catastrophes? Have we been misled all these years about Our Italy, and is California 
really a bleak and howling wilderness, fatal to health and matrimonial happiness? Or 
does Miss Harraden always see things in a low, gray key ?”’—Drocn in Life. 

Say? Why, nothing much. It would be sheer riot to quarrel with 
Miss Harraden’s impressions, since her vision is not ocular but hepatic. 
The Handwriting on the Wall would have suggested to her nothing but 
a grateful consciousness that well-bred persons do not scribble in 
such places. New York should know by now, through rather personal 
experience, the full weight of insular ‘‘observation.”’ 

In the tenuous first five minutes of their small acquaintance, Miss 
Harraden informed the Lion that she could never forgive the mendacity 
of Charles Dudley Warner and T. S. Van Dyke. These gentlemen had 
ventured to see ‘‘ square miles of flowers.’’ She had not. A suggestion 
that she might be more fortunate at the season when wild flowers bloom 
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made no dint in the insular armor. She also confided her specific 
intention not to ‘‘scatter.’’ Rather than get a smattering of California, 
she was going to learn one phase well. Her chosen phase was a San 
Diego county subdivision of the desert; and here, in the congenial 
atmosphere of an impossible ranch conducted by British younger sons, 
an arid waste made drier yet by insular inexperience, unteachableness 
and selfishness, she has built her horizon. California is larger than 
Great Britain and Ireland, Switzerland and Greece, rolled into one map, 
and has at least proportionate range of climate, scenery and human 
interest. What Miss Harraden has seen is not California but a little 
English closet for folding away inconvenient offspring. Miss H. avowed 
her conviction that there could be no literary inspiration in California ; 
and Hilda Strafford hardly quarrels with its author. As for the real 
California, the well-meant but English lady may safely be left to fight 
it out with Humboldt, Bayard Taylor, Helen Hunt, Charles Dudley 
Warner and others of larger travel and better digestion. 


As that large American of eminent common sense, Thomas WAGGED 
Benton, declared, the members of the Cabinet are merely the SY THE 
President's clerks. It is interesting to imagine what the great —_ 
Westerner would think if he might come back and get a birdseye view 
of Secretary Alger—who seems to fancy that the President was elected 
just to give him a job as guardian angel tu a corporation. It will be an 
innovation upon the scrupulousness with which every President thus 


far has guarded the dignity of his office if Mr. McKinley does not, in 
his own good time, remind someone that the veto power js not yet 
vested in the clerks. 


The Lion has watched Los Angeles grow from 14,000 to more AN 
than seven times that size. In 1890 the United States census 1 
found 50,000 population in the pueblo that had had 5728 in , 
1870 and 11,311 in 1880. For a year or two it has been claimed by 
Angelefios—and ridiculed by the North—that the city has over 100,000. 
An official census taken this spring shows a resident population of 103,- 
000. Of this astounding increase, less than 10,000 has come by annex- 
ation. 
Relatively to population this is the richest and the best educated city 
in the Union. It has more money per capita in bank ; fewer illiterates 
_and incorrigibles. And aside from the mere figures, it is a standing 
riddle to the cooped East, which cannot yet conceive how a city so cul- 
tured and so beautiful can have sprung up so swiftly here upon the very 
brink of the Jumping-Off-Place. 


It is an interesting as well as a true story which gives (on page 59) the 
details of the origin of ‘‘ Little Breeches.’’ 

Along with this voice from the past, it may be pardonable to recall to 
Mr. Hay a text useful to be remembered when one begins to count the 
big thing done for the Cendury above the little thing done for Time —a 
faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation — 


“ And I think that saving a little child, 
And fotching him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the Throne."’ 


Even though it happens to be the throne of England. 








WHICH IS 
WRITTEN 











The most important book on the 

Southwest in several years is Dr. Wash- 

ington Matthews’s Vavaho Legends, printed 

for the American Folklore Society, of which the 

author has been president, and is the most considerable field-student. 

There have been a very few other volumes of equal scholarship, of late, 

touching on our area; but actual scientific research among the aborig- 

ines is one of the rarest things in science as it is one of the most 
difficult. 

Dr. Matthews’s rank as foremost authority on the largest Indian tribe 
in the United States is secure, and has often been referred to in these 
pages. This handsome and elaborate volume, with its colored fac- 
similes of the sacred sand-painting, its half-tones from life and its lib- 
eral appendices, will enlarge the borders of his reputation. The curious 
Navajo creation-myth and some of its nearest ramifications are thor- 
oughly well told; and the non-scientist will make a mistake if he fancies 
that this quaint story from the childhood of the race is good reading 
only for scientists. The notes are concise and instructive; and our own 
Prof. Fillmore elucidates the music of many songs in an appendix. 

The only quarrel to be had with this monumental work is as to its 
spelling. The cryptographic alphabet invented to amuse the leisure of 
the Bureau of Ethnology is a useless hardship. Nobody understands it, 
and nobody outside of the Bureau desires to; and there is no sound 
which cannot be better expressed by vocables familiar to the rabble. 
These esoteric symbols are a serious obstacle to the general reader, and 
will scare off, even from this fascinating book, many who would be de- 
lighted when they had read it. 

As for the word Navajo, it is a genuine pity that our Samson has been 
led (under pressure) to join the Philistines. Dr. Matthews has always 
spelled the word right; and though now he apologizes for changing to 
the barbarous and homeless form ‘‘ Navaho,’’ the solecism is one no 
apologies can remedy. This unlettered motion of the Bureau to “‘ re- 
form ’’ the spelling of American history is precisely on a par with the 
recent phonetic Luther in the Postoffice Department who has tried to 
force on California the barbarism of making one word of Spanish 
article and noun or numeral and noun, like Delmar and Dospalos. Los- 
angeles and Sandiego will follow next. It is time for every scholar to 
set his face like a flint against the politician meddlers; and we have a 
right to expect so true and brave a scholar as Dr. Matthews not to lend 
comfort to the enemy. American Folk-Lore Society, Boston, $6.00. 





THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN. 


Dickydong of the Dickydongs, informed with that phosphor- FIRE 
escent brightness which seems never to desert the young 
men of the modern pale-green school, Robert Hichens’s novel, 

Flames is not after all to be dismissed with a good deal of the dead- 
mackerel literature wherewith Lunnun condescends to favor us. In the 
first place, the author of the Green Carnation proves himself clever with 
plot as with epigrams. His conception of the soul-swapping which is the 
motif of Flames is distinctly ingenious ; and his working out of a super- 
natural plot is less unconvincing than we usually have. Of Mr. Hich- 
ens’s style it is to be said that if he were a quarter as smart he would be 
four times easier reading. His lapidarying of phrases is extremely 
skilled and he shows an awesome dexterity of words; but in a novel it 
is distinctly disadvantageous to stub one’s toe in every sentence and 
have to go back even to enjoyment of the phrase —for in astory we 
‘would run. 

It is a strong story, and it makes one wish Mr. Hichens had befallen 
the atmosphere of a Texas sheep-ranch sooner than the heavy present 
air of London, A man who can make the poor drabbled ‘‘ Lady of the 
Feathers ’’ a heroine could do saner work if he would switch off from 
Wilde to the wilds. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago, $1.50. 


Garrett Newkirk’s Rhymes of the States, originally published 4 STRING 
in St. Nicholas, are now issued by the Century Co. in very On THE 
handsome book form. Mr. Newkirk’s hope is that these — 
rhymes—accompanied by sketch maps and fanciful drawings — will 
help the young American to learn his own geography, as he is aided in 
the calendar by the well-known doggerel : 

* Thirty days has September.” 
Doubtless they will—whatever notions of verse they may give him. 
Still, it is to be remembered that Mr. N.’s themes hardly lend them- 
selves to the upper poetry ; and that we all have to learn geography. 

There is one bright stanza, re Delaware : 

“ If like this State a boy were washed 
He surely would go frantic— 
His face in the river Delaware 
His back by the Atlantic.” 

As to the accompanying “‘ facts,” those which touch the Southwest 
are seriously unsatisfactory. A Pueblo village never ‘‘ became Santa 
Fé ;”’ Santa Fé does not date from 1640; the summer days are no longer 
in Arizona than in New York; nor is it easy to guess what is meant by 
“* area 440 miles’’ as regards New Mexico. The Apaches are not in the 
Indian Territory ; California was discovered and explored 38 years before 
the pirate Drake ever saw it; San Diego was not founded in 1768; 
“*Oregon”’ is not ‘‘ Spanish for wild marjoram ;’’ Nevada is not ‘‘ named 
for the snowy range of Spain’’—and soon. The Century Co., N. Y., $1.50. 


Decisively the most picturesque facemaking that has en- THE 
livened periodical letters in a long time is the duel now on be- ae 
tween the Chaf-Book and the Bookman. The Chicago fort- 
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nightly is dexterous at taking’a scalp as often as its New York contem- 
porary can raise a crop of hair that needs pulling — which seems to be 
about once a month. As for the Aockman, it is deeply absorbed: in 
devising new utterances for which it shall have to “ apologize or fight ’’ 
in the next issue. 

The latest bulletin from the scene of inkshed is the Bookman’s advice 
to the Chap-Book to go away and die, that its back numbers may become 
sought by collectors. I am holding the press to hear Mr. Stone retort 
that not even such an adventitious scarcity could give a file of the Boos- 
man any value. 


James Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, has issued as a 


WORD OF ‘separate’ from the Bureau’s 14th annual report his studious 


WAY. 


and highly interesting Ghost Dance Religion. The title is un- 
happily chosen, for ‘‘ ghost-dancing ’’ was never a religion; and in his 
collection of parallels this reputable scholar has had to lean overmmuch 
upon less safe observers. To trace, for instance, “‘ghost-dances’”’ in 
ancient Mexico and Peru—even in the rebellion of Tupac Amaru — 
is more newspapery than scientific. But the important part of the book 
is from Mr. Mooney’s own investigations, field and documentary. His 
sub-title —and really his pivotal point—is ‘‘the Sioux outbreak of 
1890;”’ and he writes well this black chapter over which every American’s 
blood has boiled who knew anything of the truth. Aside from the 
scientific value of the book, it is usetul patriotic reading. Just now, 
when we grow epileptic over paper “‘ atrocities ’’ somewhere else, it is 
soothing to remember that six years ago the United States shot down 
300 Indians who were trying to surrender—and 200 of them women 
and children — that the wounded were left on the field for three days in 
a Dakota blizzard ; that three salaried American missionaries within 
rifle-shot would not step out to them ; that the frozen corpses of women 
and babes, stripped by Americans, were by Americans tumbled naked 
into acommon trench. The reports from Cuba are mostly fakes, as a 
weary public knows ; but the story of Wounded Knee is official. 

Mr. Mooney’s book is a manly as well as a scholarly one. Washing- 
ton, the Bureau of Ethnology. 


The Lion is ashamed to make a blunder, but not to confess one. 

Clarence Urmy may have the head of John the Apologist on a 

charger, simply for the asking. By one of those agreeable 
little tricks to which even well-behaved eyes sometimes revert, Mr. 
Urmy’s line insisted on being read : 

** Balboa sighed rapturously,” 
instead of ‘‘sighted.’’ And of course it was just where that one letter 
made as much difference as the proverbial inch on a human nose. Mr. 
Urmy is in earnest ; and from a present creditable achievement promises 
to climb higher. 


Hamlin Garland would seem to have cause for action. No American 
paper has sent him to the Greek Baturkeyomachia. Yet he certainly is 
just as well able to write fine of the things he doesn’t know as Stephen 
Crane and Richard Harding-Davis are. 


Among the latest issues of Rand, McNally & Co.’s monthly 25-cent 
novels are 7he Earil’s Atonement, by Bertha M. Clay, and Storm Signals, 
by that mercurial Old Improbabilities, Richard Henry Savage. 

The Critic thinks that Zife’s Comedy “‘lacks humor.’”’ It lacks the 
unconscious sort. 
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No other civilized land 1n the world affords such charm, such con- 
venience and such variety of summer outings as Southern California. 
A three-hundred-mile coast-line along the noblest, the bluest and the 
most friendly ocean; as long a reach of magnificent mountains from 
5000 to 12,000 feet in altitude, with their cafions, their trout-brooks, 
their royal forests; happy islands, with shore and deep-sea fishing 
second to none in the United States; matchless waters for yachting, and 
unsurpassed bathing beaches; and a climate which does not sunstrike 
nor prostrate you — these things indicate in a general way the scope we 
have for health and pleasure in summer. Furthermore, all these recre- 
ations are to be had within a short ride from the metropolis or from 
almost any town of Southern California. And last but not least, they 
can be had “‘ plain or with trimmings ’’—frilled with all the conveniences 
and social settings of a first-class summer resort, or just as close-to- 
nature ‘‘ roughing-it’’ as you choose, or in any intermediate grade. All 
you have to do is to decide which you prefer, and then buy your ticket 
accordingly. 


Behre Eng. Co Photo. by Mrs Myra H. Randall 
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THE COLD TRUTH 


OR 
AN ARTIC CORNER OF A SEMI-TROPIC CITY. 


EFORE coming in contact with foreign substances water is 

A easily defined as two parts of Hydrogen and one of Oxygen; 

™ but whenever it gets into bad company, which is most 

1 always, the readiness with which it partakes of the nature 

thereof taxes even modern science to label the result. For example 

1} note the following analysis of the hydrant water of a city, not at all 

notorious for the worst drinking water in the land, and not far dis- 
tant from our own City of the Angels: 


BUCA .c0sscces vinewagdiaieipes dibenwekdiwonninminite’ .. 1.168 grains 
Oxide of Iron and Aluminum ............. aa | an 

Carbonate of Lime 
Carbonate of Magnesia 





SERED CE TIED ci cevecc ese desescsscccecensecosness 

Sodium and Potassium Sulphates............ ty aids 
Sodium and Potassium Chlorides ............ aie 
Sodium and Potassium Carbonates........... 5.400 = 


27.322 grains per gal- 
lon of 231 cubic inches, not to mention decomposed vegetable and animal 
matter. Boiling will kill the animalcule in such water but not elimi- 
nate a single constituent of the above analysis. And, while filtration 
removes insoluble substances, any druggist will testify that it does not 
free it from an iota of anything (however poisonous) which was held in 
solution. Certain minerals, although not classed as poisons, are su- 
perfluous in these days of known food constituents, and when the drug 
store can more intelligently be depended apon for such minerals as the 
human system may require. Waters containing alkalies are especially 
to be avoided by those who have reached the age when such substances 
are not readily assimilated or thrown off, and when the tendency to 
bone growth and brittleness is already too great. 

By distillation only, has it been found possible to restore water to 
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BOILER AND STILL USED FOR ‘‘PURITAS” DISTILLED WATER. 
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that state of purity in which it was turned over to 
father Adam as part and parcel 
of the Creator’s deed jof gift 
to humanity. a 

Supplying a large city 
with distilled water is no 
small undertaking. And 
aed that there is a modern 


— . equipped plant for this 
















purpose in Los Ange- 
les, is at 
once a 
strong ex- 
pression 
of faith in 
the pro- 
duct and 
in the 
City, as 
M. Davis Eng. Co. Graham & Morrill, Photo. Well as a 

rand 2 Condensers or Water Tanks containing the Coils of Pipe. 3 Reboiler. fact which 
prospec- 



























tive residents will not be slow to appreciate. 

At this plant deep wells on the premises are depended upon for water 
supply. This water is converted into steam at a pressure of 90 pounds 
per square inch which corresponds to a temperature of 330 degrees Fahr. 
Although the carbonates are precipitated at the boiling point, this 
greater temperature is necessary to thoroughly eliminate the sulphates of 
lime and magnesia. The steam after being condensed is again evaporated 
in astill at a pressure of about 15 pounds. From this still the steam pas- 
ses into condensers, or long copper pipes lined wlth pure block tin and 
coiled in tanks of water. From the condenser the water passes into a 
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reboiler where the gases which have been liberated during the process 
of distillation, are boiled out of the water which is then absolutely pure 
H’O, the only constituents of pure water. Having thus been thoroughly 
purified, the water passes through a cooler, after which, it is charged 
with air which has been filtered and purified. The product is then 


worthy of its name ‘ Puritas’’, and passes into the receiving tanks of 


the bottling department from whence it is drawn into bottles for market. 

Extreme care is exercised through the entire process. Not only are 
the condensers, reboiler, cooler and storage tanks all lined with pure 
block tin, the only substance which will resist the action of pure 
water, but, before being filled, the bottles are thoroughly sprayed with 
warm water, and afterwards rinsed with distilled water. The highest 
priced corks are 
purchased. These 
are thoroughly 
steamed, andthen 
rinsed in distilled 
water just before 
being used. 

Aside from the 
large amount of 
money invested, 
perhaps the best 
expression of 
faith in the puri- 
ty and necessity 
of ‘‘Puritas” is 
the fact that lith- 
ographers, phot- 
ographers, photo- 
engravers, etc., 
who require ab- 
solutely pure 
water for their 
mechanical pro- 
cesses are num- 
bered among its 
patrons. A large 
number of the 
most prominent 
physicians use 
Puritas regularly 
at their houses as 
well as in their 
practice, while, 
of the 72 Los 


. M. Davis Eng. Co. CORNER OF FREEZING ROOM Graham & Morrill, Photo. Angeles druggists 


DISCHARGING DISTILLED WATER ICE. 45, or nearly two- 
thirds, use it in 
filling prescriptions and other preparations. Puritas is not only pure 
when first manufactured, but it remains so. This was amply demon- 
strated to the writer by Manager J. G. McKinney who broke the seal to 
a bottle which had not been uncorked for nearly a year and proffered a 
portion for examination. As compared with Puritas fresh from the 
receiving tanks, there was no preceptible difference to sight, smell or taste. 
As it is generally understood that the process of freezing eliminates 
everything injurious; hence, ice is often cut from streams and ponds 
from which no one would run the risk of drinking. But it has been 
proven by eminent bacteriologists that typhoid fever and other disease 
germs are not killed by freezing, nor are lime, magnesia and alkaline 
salts that are held in solution thus eliminated. 
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The water used for ice by the 
Ice & Cold Storage Company is 
distilled once, reboiled, and 
passed through three different 
sets of filters before it goes into 
the freezing cans which protect 
it from the refrigerating medi- 
um. 

It is a fact not generally 
recognized that, there is as much 
difference in the temperature of 
ice as in other cold substances; 
and that the colder the ice the 
more the cooling effect when 
melting. At the Ice & Cold 
Storage Company’s plant, ice is 
©. &. Bavie Bag. Co G.&M.Photo frozen at a temperature of about 

WHERE IT IS WINTER ALL SUMMER. 16 degrees Fahr., so that it is 
very hard, and contains the 
maximum of refrigerating effect. If any one should entertain any 
doubt concerning this statement, he has but to accept Mr. McKinney’s 
cordial invitation for any one to visit his plant. By the time the doubter 
has fairly entered the catacombs of its cold storage department, and 
noted that with the passage of each dark hall, and the closing behind 
him of each successive thick door the atmosphere has grown colder and 
colder until the icicles grow in length and crowd one another on the 
ceilings, while the refrigerating mains and pipes lose their identity in 
their thick and permanent covering of frost; the chances are that he 
would take our word for it, and stop short of the rooms where the ice in 
question is very much in evidence. 


~ 








C. M. Davis Eng. Co. A SECTION OF REFRIGERATING MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 
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STORAGE ROOM FOR FROZEN MEAT. 
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The 34 rooms of the cold storage department are of various sizes, and 
are kept at the various temperatures which the goods stored within 
them demand. 

Poultry is sometimes carried in good condition in these rooms for over 
a year. Fruit is seldom kept in cold storage longer than six or eight 
months, although a box of apples was recently taken from these rooms 
which went into cold storage in September 1895. Butter and eggs are 
catried in perfect condition from March and April to December and 
January. 

The rdoms are 
cooled by means of 
coils of pipes ar- 
ranged along the 
sides from the ceil- 
ing to the floor. 
Through these 
pipes is pumped 
what is known as 
calcium brine; a 
solution of suf- 
ficient chloride of 
calcium in waterso 
that the tempera- 
ture of the liquid 

ONE OF THE DELIVERY WAGONS can be brought to 

about zero Fahr. 

without freezing. This brine is refrigerated in the engine rooms in 
what is known as the “‘brine cooler,’’ and after passing through the cold 
storage rooms returns to be refrigerated and sent back, continuously. 
All refrigeration is produced by the expansion of ammonia from a liquid 
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toa gas. And, as the charge of ammonia fora single machine costs from 
$500 to $800, it also is made to do its work over again by being continu- 
ously condensed and expanded. In the various parts of the ammonia 
machines the pressure runs from 180 to 200 pounds per square inch. 
Therefore as an ammonia leak would be a dangerous as well as an expen- 
sive one, the coils, fittings and machinery necessary to handle it, are of 
the most substantial and expensive kind. For example, one of the 
several refrigerating machines of this plant cost the round little sum of 
$15,000, while the entire plant already represents an investment of over 
$250,000. 

Few people indeed have any idea of the amount of care and expense 
necessary for the successful maintainance of a Cold Storage warehouse. 
Every one of the thousands of packages must be ‘*‘ lot numbered’’, and 
so entered on the books that they can be found on a moment’s notice. 
The refrigerating machinery must be operated continuously night and 
day, the temperature of each room watched and recorded at all hours, 
and the rooms and halls kept clean and sweet, and free from all odors 
which might contaminate the butter, eggs, etc. The machinery must 
be in duplicate, so that, in case of breakage of any part, great damage 
may not ensue from the suspension of the refrigerating process. 

This means machineshops on the grounds with steam power machines 
for cutting and threading all sizes of steam and ammonia pipes, black- 
smith forges, power drills, two carpenters, three pipe fitters and machin- 
ists, three engineers, from forty to fifty other employes the year round, 
and above all a controlling master hand—which by the way happens to 
be a most conscientious and courteous one. 

Therefore the reader of this magazine who, in Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Avalon, Santa Ana, Escondido, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Redondo, 
San Jacinto, San Bernardino, Redlands, or Randsburg is so fortunate as 
to sit as his table de hote before a spring chicken which for twelve 
months has been waiting in cold storage for his praises, and lifts his 
glass of ‘‘ Puritas’’ which has reached his host at an expense of less 
than one cent per pint, and cooled by distilled water ice at a cost of %4 
cent a pound, he may well say that he not only has ‘‘a feast fit for the 
gods’’, but one as pure as the Great Alchemist intended such blessing 
should be. Fr. F. 








POMONA. 


BY FRED J. SMITH 


N the great transformation, 
in which, for two decades, 
the arid plains of Southern 
California have been con- 

verted by the hand of man into 
fields and orchards of wondrous 
beauty, Pomona has become 
one of the most conspicuous 
figures. From the unknown 
hamlet with a postoffice and two 
general merchandise stores, 
fifteen years have seen it take 
its place in the frent rank of 
the most prosperous cities of 
semi-tropic California, so that, 
with a present population of 
6500 people, it now stands the 
third in size and importance in 
Ios Angeles county, and the 
largest town along the main 
line of the Southern Pacific 
railroad between Los Angeles 
(33 miles distant) and El Paso. 

Nature has been very kind to 
Pomona, endowing it at once 
with great beauty of natural 
surroundings and that wealth 
of varied soil conditions to 
which its unique prosperity is 
distinctly traceable. It stands 
before the world today as the 
fitting representative of its 
name—the Goddess of Fruit— 
for while the chief industry is 
the production of citrus fruits, 
attention has been given to the 
cultivation, in commercial 
quantities, of all the fruits of a 
temperate climate — peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, plums, 
prunes, apples, pears, grapes, 
olives, nuts and small fruits. Its fruit area at the present time embraces 
nearly 14,000 acres, most of which is a sandy, gravelly loam, from de- 
composed granite, fertile and most easily worked. The warmth of the 
soil favors high quality in citrus fruits, and the orange and lemon 
groves of the valley are the most notable source of revenue. Under 
extreme tests (as at the State Citrus Fairs) the Pomona citrus fruits have 
borne off the palm of victory. Always well to the front, at the last 
State Citrus Fair, held in Los Angeles, Pomona was awarded the first 
premium for the best display of citrus fruits from any locality, and the 
same honor has been bestowed before. It would, perhaps, be unwise to 
claim too much on this score, but it is certainly a fact that, quality con- 
sidered, Pomona can grow as fine citrus fruits as any section on the 
coast. The citrus fruits are largely marketed through the codperative 
association of the growers, which has done so much to place orange 
growing on its present substantial and profitable basis. There are 
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Behre Photo. Process Eng. Co BIRDSEYE VIEW OF POMONA. Howard, Phi 
Association packing-houses at both Pomona and North Pomona (on the 
Santa Fé). During the summer season the handling of the deciduous 
crop of the valley gives employment to many hundreds of hands, many 
of the school children delighting in the opportunity. About 3000 tons 
of apricots, 2000 tons of peaches, 2000 tons of prunes, 600 tons of pears, 
and an equal number of tons of grapes constitute a fair crop. A large 
cannery takes care of a part of this vast quantity of fruit, and the rest 


is dried and packed, chiefly by Messrs. Loud & Gerling and several fruit 
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growers’ associa- 
tions. Many fruit 
growers supple- 
ment their income 
by growing small 
fruits and berries, 
which find a local 
market and are 
shipped to neigh- 
boring counties 
and Arizona. 

Below the fruit 
belt lies a large 
acreage of alfalfa, 
which produces 6 
to 10 tons per acre 
a year without irri- 
gation. Beyond, 
on the slopes and 
outlying lands the 
golden grain crops 
yield feed for the 
local markets. 

Energy, capital 
and skill have de- 
veloped Pomona, 
but these would 
have availed 
naught had it not 
been for an ample 
water supply. The 
Pomona orchards 
are irrigated from 
three sources, the 
San Antonio creek, 
about 100 artesian 
wells, and streams 
which rise in 
cienegas at the base 
of the San José 
hills. All this 
water is distributed 5.1... photo. process Enz Co Schwichtenberg, Photo 
through about 100 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
miles of cement 
pipes. The extensive water rights of the Pomona valley are the best 
guarantee of her continued growth and prosperity. 

Climatically, Pomona is very near perfection. Lying as it does about 
40 miles from the coast and about 30 miles east of Los Angeles, at an 
average elevation of 1000 feet above the ocean, from which it is separated 
by azone of foothills, it escapes to a large degree the summer fogs that 
drift in from the sea, and while warm enough to produce the highest 
type and quality of citrus fruits, it is yet near enough to the ocean to 
enjoy a more temperate summer climate than the more eastern valleys. 
It has the golden mean in climate, and the Easterner fleeing from the 
vicissitudes of his rigorous home weather may well stop to study the 
ideal conditions prevailing at this point. 

Two transcontinental railroad lines, the Southern Pacific and Santa Fé, 
pass through Pomona, and together give a service of 10 trains a day 
each way. 

Pomona’s location is beautiful and picturesque. The city is cosily 
nestled around the base of the San José hills at the western end of the 
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great San Bernardino valley (locally termed the Pomona valley), and 
these hills constitute a spur dividing the valley at this point into two 
arms, both of which lead out into the noted San Gabriel valley. At the 
extreme end of the San José hills, and embracing the summit, the city 
has purchased a site for a public park, the view from which is one of 
the most magnificent of all the grand views of Southern California. 
Immediately in the foreground lies the city, embowered in its shade 
trees and orange groves, an emerald gem with a setting of snow-capped 
mountains circling the plain in the order named: San Antonio, San 
Bernardino, San Jacinto, and Santa Ana, all of whose peaks, except the 
latter, exceed the 10,000 ft. mark. Travelers who have “‘done’”’ the 
Alps and the Appenines and climbed the slopes of the Himalayas, say 
they have met with no such beautiful valley view as that. 

The city itself is a fair counterpart of its surroundings. Its homes, 
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while not characterized by any extravagant outlay, are for the most part 
comfortable and surrounded by a wealth of lawns, hedges, shrubbery 
and flowers, easily obtained in this climate when seconded by a little 
labor and a love of home. The streets in the business portion are 
paved, and many miles of cement sidewalks reach out into the country. 
The business blocks are distinctly up-to-date in style and architectural 
beauty, and would reflect merit on any city of its size. The streets are 
lighted by electricity, and an admirable pressure system supplies the 
citizens with domestic water and gives protection in case of fire. 

The people are intelligent, progressive, and come largely from that 
New England stock and that class in the earlier settled Western States 
which demand the best in the way of church, educational and social 
advantages and privileges. There are some fifteen churches, many of 
them handsome structures, and two large and eight smaller school- 
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houses. For years 
Pomona has taken 
pride in educa- 
tional matters. 
From the 'thor- 
oughly organized 
kindergarten up to 
the high school, 
every department 
has been character- 
ized by the highest 
trained efficiency 
and  administra- 
tion, and under 
the present direc- 
tion of Mr. J. A. 
Guttery, the super- 
intendent, and the 
Board of Educa- 
tion, nothing is 
left to be desired. 

Pomona’s educa- 
tional advantages 
do not end, how- 
ever, with the high 
school. In the 
Pomona College, 
located about one- 
half mile from the 
city limits, at the pretty suburb of Claremont, its youth can have the 
benefit of a true collegiate training. David Star Jordan, president of 
Stanford University, pronounces it ‘‘the best plain college west of Col- 
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orado.’’ It is singularly blest for so young an institution in the char- 
acter and caliber of its faculty; and the fact that it will begin its new 
year with over 230 students, many of whom come to it from other 
States, shows the appreciation in which it is held. Its degrees are 
recognized in Eastern colleges and its graduates admitted to the higher 
courses of study in Yale or other great universities without further 
examination. 

Pomona is proud of this college and sees in it an attraction that shall 
continue to draw to it as citizens more of that refined element which 
has so largely settled within its borders in the past. 

Pomona maintains a well equipped public’ library of about 3500 
volumes, and within its quarters its titular goddess holds court, in the 
form of a marble statue in exact representation of a Greek statue, made 
by a noted Florentine artist and presented to the city by one of its 
earliest settlers, the Rev. C. F. Loop. All the fraternal societies and 
orders are well represented in Pomona, the Odd Fellows having erected 
a handsome three-story building in 1892. 





Behre Photo. Process Eng. Co Schwichtenberg, Photo. 
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The newspapers of Pomona are three—the 7imes, Progress (Republi- 
can) and Acacon (Democratic). All are published weekly, and have 
done yeoman service in spreading the name and fame of Pomona abroad. 

The financial interests of the city are well looked after by three strong 
banks, the First National Bank, Peoples Bank and The National Bank, 
founded in the order named. 

In the San Antonio Light and Power Co., organized for the purpose 
of developing electric power in the San Antonio cafion to the north of 
Pomona, for lighting and power purposes, Pomona secured the first 
plant for long distance transmission of electricity for lighting purposes 
in the United States, and the whole world, being brought to Pomona 14 
miles, and to San Bernardino 28 miles, from the power house in the San 
Antonio cafion. The success of this enterprise led to other enterprises 
of a similar nature being started at other points, and from present indica- 
tions in a short time the available power of all the mountain cafions 
will be utilized. 
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POMONA’S LEADING HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


Pomona is the center of trade for a large surrounding country. Her 
merchants carry heavy stocks, and have enjoyed throughout the dull 
times a reasonable degree of prosperity. They are active, enterprising 
and progressive, and much of her prosperity is due to their public spirit. 

Pomona has pre€minent qualifications for becoming a place of resi- 
dence for those of independent means in search of health and a 
comfortable life ; its climate, altitude, and the class of people already 
there invite such people. At present it is largely a business community, 
and has grown steadily into prominence as such. Quietly, unobtrusively 
it is forging ahead, an average of about 100 houses being built per year 
for the past five years. It offers in its orchard property, to the worker 
with moderate capital, good opportunities for profitable investments ; 
to the invalid it promises health; to him who must forswear activity 
and needs rest in his declining years, it guarantees as large a measure of 
peace and contentment as he desires or can appreciate. It is worthy of 
the attention of those new-comers who seek a home or business or 
property in Southern California, and it has a generous welcome for all. 





POMONA COLLEGE. 
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